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granddaughter Eleanor inherited his tastes, and at het
court, both as queen of France and later as queen of
England, trouveres and troubadours alike were welcomed.
The daughters of her first marriage, the countesses of
Blois and Champagne, followed her example; Marie of
Champagne was the patroness of the famous Chrestien de
Troyes.

It had naturally taken some time for vernacular French German
to evolve from Latin, so that the rapid development of the
literature is remarkable. The Teutonic peoples who had
retained their old tongues had always had their epic songs
in the vernacular, but these were slow to take literary form.
It is only as the twelfth century is closing that the Sagas
appear in Iceland and the first form of the Niebelungenlied
in Germany. In this history and myth are inextricably
mixed. On the one hand there are historical figures such as
Etzel (Attila) and Dietrich (Theodoric the Ostrogoth), on the
other mythical, Siegfried and Brunnhilde. It is not the age
of chivalry that is depicted, but the period of the blood feud
and of clan loyalty; the stories are still the primitive folk
stories. But at the same time one great noble, Herman,
landgrave of Thuringia, was holding a court in the halls of
his castle at Wartburg which was to rival the seignorial
courts in France. Minstrels (minnesingers) competed in
festivals with one another, Walter von der Vogelweide
composed his courtly poems, Wolfram of Eschenbach his
Parzival. This has its beginning in the twelfth century,
but as a whole perhaps belongs more properly to the
thirteenth.

French influence would therefore seem to have spread Chivalry
already to Germany, and at any rate it is clearly evidenced
in the introduction of Arthurian romances by Wolfram. We
have already seen that it had spread to Spain.1 As in the
intellectual and artistic development described in the last
chapter, so in the cultural life of the laity it is once more
France that takes the lead and sets the fashion.2 In military
as in ecclesiastical architecture this is largely true, but especi-
ally in vernacular literature, both epic poems which depicted

1 See above, chapter XVI, ad fin.

8 The words " romance," " chivalry " and the like are indications of this
French influence.